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Protect your face 


Shaving is a delicate job at best. 
The soap you use can make or 
spoil the shave. Don’t experi- 
ment. 

You know Williams’. It’s a 
household word that since 1840 
has stood for a soap which protects 


your face; which creates instant] 
a billowy cloud of rich, creamy 
lather; which ‘‘won’t dry on the 
face’’;/ which leaves behind a 
soothed and comforted skin. 


Your choice of four forms 


Shaving Cream Shaving Liquid 
Holder-Top Shaving Stick 
Shaving Powder 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO, 
Dept. A Glastonbury, Conn. 


illiams foc 


THE J.B.WILLIAMS COMPANY MAKERS ALSO OF MATINEE VIOLETS. JERSEY CREAM AND OTHER TOILET SOAPS, TALC POWDER.DENTAL CREAM ETC. 


After the shave you will enjoy the com- 
forting touch of Williams’ Tale. Send 
4c for a trial size of either the Violet, 
Carnation, English Lilac or Rose. 
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JEWELS OF ASIA: From 
Damascus came the famous 
blades of Damascus steel--the 
weapon of war-like royalty 
And though centuries have 
passed, the name remains as 
the highest symbol of excel- 
lence. 
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“for people who appreciate the best Xs 


and are willing lo pay for it FAS K 
Though Shah of Persia 

israther high priced they 

would willingly pay 

more. 


Shah cf Persia Trans« 
parent Soap is made from 
costly ingredients by an 
exacting process. Pro- 
duction is necessarily 
limited. 


You could never per- 
suade the man or woman 
who likes Shah of Persia 
Transparent Soap to 
even try another kind. 


Thy ‘take too much 
pleasure in its jewel-like 
sparkle and transparency 
—brilliant as a first water 
topaz. 


They are too fond of the 
clinging, alluring fra- 
grance of its mysterious 
Oriental bouquet. 


The price is $1.00 for a 
three-cake box. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, 
mail us one dollar and 
we will send you a box 
prepaid. 


Thus the price becomes 
secondary. 


CRYSTAL SOAP CO., 366 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
©1921 
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CHARLES DANA GIBSON, President 
GEORGE B. RICHARDSON, Vice-President 
Le ROY MILLER, Treas. GEORGE D’ UTASSY, Se 
B. F. PROVANDIE, Western Manager 


A Little Blurb for LIFE 


(Vers Libre—Beaucoup “ Libre”) 


T would seem as though 
Scheherazade had been a trifle 
Overrated; she kept up her 
Cleverness, gaiety and daring Wit 
For a Thousand and One Nights only; 
Altho’ she saved her life Thereby. 
But Lire, 
After Two Thousand Weeks of Pungent 
Humor and Subtle, Artistic Drollery 
Is Going stronger than 
Ever! and a Constant 
Benefactor; who would not be 
A “ LiFer”? 


L. Simmons. 


Blessings of Poverty 
N Western Europe there is food or the 
means to get it, and some fuel, and the 
other England will not 
starve, or France, an? Belgium seems al- 
| most But England 
France have enormous debts, and Heaven 


necessaries, and 


prosperous. and 
| knows what social troubles coming, and 
|in England especially the 
a long term of comparative pov- 
erty and perhaps no return of her old 
flush. They this prospect 
blindly, and wonder if poverty, after all, 


philosophers 


times. face 
is not the best cure for Britain’s sins and 
| troubles, and if through that there may 
not come a degree of peace and health and 
unworldliness unattainable by any less 
suicring means. 

Nothing is good taken in beastly excess, 
but poverty in decent moderation seems 
'quite advantageous both to the body and 
| the soul. The South had it for a genera- 
{tion and not only survived but prospered 
in it in every respect one can think of. 
| It might make England so edifying and 
charming that young Americans by ship- 
jloads (Put that Patrick! 

| would be sent there to learn religion and 


brick down, 


manners as aspiring young Romans were 
once sent to Athens to learn philosophy 


land elocution. 


Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
Kicked at the high price of butter— 
But a fake sable muff 
Cost her oodles of stuff, 

And nary a peep did she utter, 

















Spring Is Now Approaching e/7 
H 


SIERY 


And with it are coming the Spring or MEN 
and early Summer numbers of LIFE HAWKNIT Hosiery 


will appeal to any 
7 he Covers man. More particularly to 


the man who appreciates 
March 10—Cover by Rea Irvin. 


March |7—Easter Number—Cover by At your dealer’s 
Maxfield Parrish. SHAW STOCKING CO. 
1l.m™M 
March 24—Cover by Blumenthal. = = wn 


March 31—Cover by F. X. Leyendecker. 
April 7 —Cover by Coles Phillips. 
April 14—Cover by J. R. Shaver. 


the best in hosiery. 





The first issue in 
May will begin 





another great title 








contest with prizes 
aggregating $1,000. 
This will be followed 


by the Husbands’ 











Number, to be in turn 





followed by the 
Wives’ Number. 
Obey that impulse. 





168 Special Offer 


Enclosed find One Dollar (Canadian $1.20, 
Foreign $1.40). Send Lire for twelve issues, be- 
vinning with the first issue in April, to 








seed 





Open only to new subscribers; no subscriptions 
renewed at this rate. 
LIFE, 17 West 31st Street, New York. 
One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.80; Foreign, $6.60. ) 






































A lion’s share isa matter of fitness 


—lost when he ceases to be strong. 


The Mimeograph holds first place in the world’s 
sales of duplicating devices, not alone because it is 
the speediest means of exactly duplicating all kinds 
of letters, forms, blanks, designs, etc., but because of 
the sturdiness of the policies which determine its con- 
struction, its sales and its service. A thoroughly efficient 


mechanism, sold at low cost and maintained at slight 
expense, its supremacy is a matter of outstanding fitness. | 


No other office device we know of so multiplies man 
You do not 


power and works more needful economies. 

know the Mimeograph, or its possibilities, if you have not 

seen the new Mimeograph and the Dermatype stencil in 
Our latest booklet “W-3” will give you all 


operation. 
particulars. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York 
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Is Life 
for tks 2000* 1ssue 


UNCH, who is getting on for eighty 
iJ And full of wisdom Yery weighty, 

With wit enough to know the worth 
Of such as you, the salt of earth, 


Begs leave to send his love and wish you 
Great joy of your memorial issue, 
Hoping you'll put his tribute in’ 

For sign that you and he are kin. 


Se, whan chant the farted honed 
Men toast your health with loud accord 
(Here’s to a merry Life and long !) 

But find the wassail far from strong, 
The spirit of Punch, defying space, 
Thanks to the bonds of speech and race, 
Shall brim the cup with cordial dew 

To fortify that temperate brew. 


OWEN SEAMAN, 
Editor of PUNCH. 
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Sanctum Talks 
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“MAY THE BEST MINDS WIN.” 


" OOD morning, Lire.” 

“Good morning! Why, bless me, if 
it isn’t Mr. Harding. This ts an honor. 
Have a chair. Have a front porch. Such 
a busy man to drop in on me and —” 

“Well, you know, Lire, I must consult 
all the best And these prob- 


minds. 
lems —’ 

“Ves—there’s the tax bill.” 

“ And the Cabinet.” 

“That dubious Cabinet. And the Bol- 
sheviki with their insidious propaganda—” 
“ And the rejuvenation of business.” 

“ And Labor and Capital.” 

“And armament or disarmament —” 

“ And the balance of trade —” 

“And suffering Europe, and the dis- 
abled and apparently forgotten soldiers. 
LIFE, we must not forget them.” 

“No, sir! And the postmen’s pay, Mr. 
Harding.” 

“And the underpaid teachers. And ul- 
timate Peace, not to mention that myster- 
ious affair, the tariff.” 

“And immigration. Why, there must 
be twenty million immigrants standing in 
line, Mr. Harding.” 

“Yes, yes. I know.” 

“ And—just to make you feel worse—a 
great many able people think that America 
is the one white hope of the world left.” 

“If we—” 

“I know, I know. But we won't, and 
there are mitigating thoughts, Mr. Hard- 
ing.” 

“ And they are?” 

“Well, I’m Number 2000. That’s some- 
thing. Then again, almost any problem 
can be solved with courage, patience, tol- 


erance, gentleness and a real country like 
this back of you. One thing at a time, I 
should say. And Faith, Mr. Harding, 
Faith— So here’s looking at you.” 

“ Salute, Lire!” 

“ And may the best minds win!” 


Realistic 
OTHER: Whoever taught you to use 
that dreadful word? 
Tommy: Santa Claus, mamma. 
MotTHer: Santa Claus? 
TomMy: Yes, mamma, when he fell 
over a chair in my bedroom on Christmas 
Eve. 


In Luck 


“QGINCE you were only drinking 2.75 
beer,” said the judge, “TI’ll merely fine 
you $2.75.” 
“ T’anks, yer honor. 
drinking XXX.” 


I'm glad I wasn’t 


A MUFF is as good as a feast in moth- 
ville. 


LIFE 
Ballade of LIFE’S 2000’ th Issue 


DOWN the years Lire gaily dances, 
And wits with pen and pencil play, 
Depicting fanciful romances, 
In madrigal and roundelay. 
Brave pictured forms of gallants gay, 
Fair maids in furbelows and fichus, 
Week after week. And now, they say, 
Lire has achieved two thousand issues, 


Old: prints by Chip and J. G. Francis 
Fixed in my memory ever stay; 
Harry McVickar’s art enhances 
The rhymes of Rose and Désirée. 
A dancing nymph—a soaring fay, 
Robed in the airiest of tissues, 
By—ah, how memory goes astray— 
Lire has achieved two thousand issues] 


On at full speed Pegasus prances, 
Nor tiring in the merry fray, 
The wits of poets, tilting lances, 
The artists winning wreaths of bay, 
_ The Editor! Lire to him’s May! 
I own I'd like to be in his shoes! 
Though other papers gang a-gley, 
Lire has achieved two thousand issues! 
L’Envol. 
Lire, deaf, I wish you joy to-day— 
You'll hear full many such “TI wish 
you's” 
From us, who’ve trod along the way. 
Lire has achieved two thousand issues! 
Carolyn Wells. 


Brr —! 


E wonder whether the recently meas- 

ured star, Betelgeuse, which is twenty- 
seven million times as large as our sun, is 
populated. If so, our brain reels when we 
consider how many people there must be 
there who remark, on these brisk winter 
mornings, “Is it cold enough for you?” 


LYKYNS: 
SLYKYNS: 
on the stage. 


Is it a good play? 
Yes; the worst ever put 





WOMEN AND CHILDREN FIRST, 
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Officer Reilly: What's the use of a plug hat, anyway? 
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Reparations 


By Richard Le Gallienne 


E just unto the Rattlesnake, 
A most misrepresented creature ; 
The Tiger to your bosom take— 
Poor dear, he only wants to eat you; 


The Shark, though fierce in form and feature, 


Must live, kind sir—deny it not— 
See how half-way he comes to meet you: 
The Leopard has not changed one spot. 


Give the poor Octopus a chance — 
Is he not too of God’s creation? 
He only wants to strangle France 
And any other likely nation. 
The Skunk to kindly contemplation, 
For all his poison gas—Mein Gott! 
Deserves not (so much) reprobation — 
The Leopard has not changed one spot. 


Maimed Belgium with her severed hands, 
The sea with children’s corpses scattered, 
And Europe’s devastated lands 
And noble shrines befouled and shattered, 
Half sunny France with blood bespattered, 
Women debauched—Christ’s nurses shot, 
Forget all these—they scarcely mattered ; 
The Leopard has not changed one spot. 


Forget the lads who died to save 
Mother and sister, sire and daughter, 
Who ran towards a bloody grave — 
In broken heaps of hellish slaughter : 
The lesson Germany has taught her 
Has the Fool World so soon forgot? 
Was it for her to win we fought her? 
The Leopard has not changed one spot. 


Boy: THERE’S A WOMAN TO SEE THE EDITOR. 


Editor: 


IS SHE PRETTY? 


WASN’T SHE WOULDN'T BE CALLING WITH HER MANUSCRIPT!” 
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Old Lady (hearing ultra-modern music for the first time): HE’sS ALL TIRED OUT, POOR MAN, 
AND HE’S HITTING WRONG NOTES ALL THE TIME. 


SY) |) 


Two Thousand of Them 


OTHING is so insupportable as a birthday. An intru- 
sive little milestone with a number on it, which we are 
expected to hail with joy because it is a milestone, but which 
fills us with secret abhorrence. Yet Lire has had two thou- 
sand birthdays, and has survived them undismayed. Two 
thousand times it has proved the worth of the old saying 
that a big laugh is better than a little tear. Two thousand 
times it has steered its dextrous course between “the ascetic 
rocks and the sensual whirlpool.” Two thousand times it has 
sped merrily on its way, leaving a trail of pleasantries be- 
hind it. ’ 
Dr. Jowett, who knew everything there was to be known 
except human nature, said that an amusing story must of 
necessity be unkind, untrue or immoral. He was not aware 
how far the sweet absurdities of life help us to bear its 
weig it. Through the insupportable years of the Great War 
Punci and Lire kept us on our feet and smiling. To be gay 
in tines of gloom, to be straight in times of crookedness— 
this warrants a weekly birthday and makes all the little mile- 
stones worth preserving. It is the nature of man to be 
tidiclous, and the more civilized he grows the more ap- 
pallinz become his inconsistencies. But when he laughs at 
his neighbour, he laughs at himself, which is a kind, true and 
emincntly moral thing to do. Luther’s remedy for low 
spirits (I blush to record it) was a “draught of strong, 
Sweet wine.” Ours is a cheerful jest. Agnes Repplier. 


The House That Dan Built 
CHUBBY little architect designed a tiny bungalow, 
A dainty little bungalow with seven cozy rooms 
He cautioned, as he planned the place, “ Now, don’t let anybody 
know!” 
And yet I fear the very prints were sweet with orange blooms. 


He sketched a charming sitting-room, a sleeping porch, a smok- 
ing den, : 
A parlor and four living-rooms of exquisite design. 
With striking art he fashioned it, the little house o’ dreams, but 
then 
He failed to plan a single place where any one might dine. 


This was a house, you understand, where love should try its 
gauzy wings, 
A place of sweet experiment, a winsome little nest. 
The naked little architect was thoughtless of the minor things, 
But kitchenettes and dining-rooms are small affairs at best. 


At last he set a-building it. I think he called the fairies in 
To serve him as his carpenters—a whimsical conceit! 
Their tiny hammers tapped a tune, a melody from Lohengrin, 
And all the people stopped to smile who passed along the 
street. Perrin Holmes Lowrey 


< bel is dangerous to change horses in the middle of a stream.” 
“More dangerous to change your mind in the middle of a 
street.” 
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Vl <« = Sm urtse Meat 
Mrs. Cliffdweller (to husband): HERE 


COME THOSE TIRESOME FLATSKULLS TO PAY 


A CALL, QUICK! PULL UP THE LADDER. 


LIFE 


Two Thousand Weeks of LIFE. 


WO thousand times, with 

this number, Lire has come 
down the footlights and done his 
turn, and two thousand times in- 
dulgent hands have clapped ap- 
proval of his performance and 
bid him come again. 

Not many of his friends to- 
day are of those who welcomed 
him thirty-seven years ago. An 
audience changes mightily in 
the course of a generation and 
it is a fortunate performer who 
through that period and 


Lire has 


lives 
continues to appear. 
run along now into the second 
generation of his friends. The guardians 
who pushed him out upon the stage and 
waited in the wings to see what would 
happen have mostly given place to succes- 
sors. The audience is bigger than it used 
to be; much bigger; but for all that one 
can tell it is of very much the same sort. 
Of all the hands that might have approved 
Lire’s performance at any one time, al- 
ways some have shown their interest by 
projecting objections of one kind or an- 
other towards the stage. The objectors 
are a permanent part of Lire’s audience 
and not the least valuable. Where there 
is no objection there is apt to be a de- 
iciency of character. Then, too, there is 
taste to be considered: no creature, no 
picture, no publication can satisfy all its 
varieties. Nothing is more personal or 
individual than taste; nothing is based 
on more variable foundations, on more 
prejudices, more varieties of training, more 
diverse estimates of right and 
When the Roman poet said “ De gustibus 
non est disputandum,” he knew whereof he 
spoke. Probably he had had the experi- 
ence of having things thrown on the stage 


when he appeared. 


wrong 


Lire can never suit all tastes, nor all 
consciences, nor all politics. Even the 
compounders of breakfast foods find it 
impossible to do that. The 
breakfast food people can hope for is that 
their composition shall be worth its salt, 
and that too is about all Lire can aspire 
to. The greatest ingredient of Lire is his 
audience. To get that was the object of 
his first efforts; to keep it would be the 
object of his last. Without that there 
could be no Lirr. With quite a different 
audience from what it has now, LIFE, to 
be sure, might go on, but he would not be 
the same. What he hopes to do is to 
keep this audience that has come slowly 


most the 


over a period of many years to this habit 
of attending his performance. That one 
audience is as good as another is not at 
all true. There is the greatest difference 
in value betweem audiences, and as the 
audience varies, so certainly will vary the 
Lire does not want his perform- 
ance to change except so far as is iney- 
itable and necessary to keep up with the 


show. 


times and to bring new talent to the notice 
of old friends. They are the very marrow 
of his being, the old friends—the friends 
who are faithful to his spirit, who rejoice 
when they think he is doing as he should, 
and write protesting letters when they 
think he is getting off his proper track. 
Nobody is more valuable to Lire than 
the protesters. When you complain of 
something, it shows at least that you care 
about it. Your complaint may not be justi- 
fied, but your concern is always valuable. 

A large part of Lire’s audience is al- 
ways made up of people still young, 
newcomers who joined his family very 
likely in the nursery. They are delight- 
ful because their interest in the show is 

They like it all; they never 
They do not become critics 
until later in life, but meantime the obli- 


gation to them is constant and important 


so glowing. 
complain. 


that the show shall be fit to see, and con- 
tribute what it can to their training. 
Birthdays come and birthdays go, and 
there are always more in store. They are 
more interesting than usual just now be- 
cause there is so much less certainty than 
usual about what a year, or even a week, 
may bring forth. Many readers of this 
Lire will live to see Number 4000. There 
is no reason why they should not, and 
no reason why it should not be ready for 
But what it 
will be, and what they will be, and what 
the world will be when that number comes 
out, no one knows, and only hardy fore- 
casters like H. G. Wells, with irrepressible 
imaginations, will care to guess. But of 
this much Lire is aware, that underneath 
all visible politics there goes .on in these 


them when the time comes. 


days every minute a contest for the con- 
trol of civilization, one side wishing to 
restore it on the pattern of the’ plan that 
was followed up to 1914, the other reach- 
ing desperately after some better basis of 
association of men and of nations than that 
which culminated in the Great War. No 
one, be he jester, preacher or politician, 
hopes to be in it on the right side. 
BE. S. M. 
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“ Lire! we've been long together through pleasant and through cloudy 
weather.” —Mrs. Barbauld. 





Cruelty to Presidents 


Senator Sounder Would Reform Inaugural Hat-Tipping 
By GLUYAS WILLIAMS 


Special Correspondence. 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 28.—It has al- 


ways seemed to me a serious blin- 
der that our Presidents should be made 
to undergo inauguration on the very 
first day of taking office. The general 
public has little idea of the mental and 
physical strain that the inauguree suf- 
fers, and I think it would be much more 
considerate to let him get hardened to 
the duties of the presidency before sub- 
jecting him to it. In fact, I proposed 
to Mr. Cannon of the Inauguration 
Committee that we postpone the celebra- 
tion until toward the middle of Mr. 
Harding’s term, but Uncle Joe smoked 

DISAGREED and said nothing, which is a way he has 

WITH ME. when he does not approve. 

My contention, I maintain, is sound. To begin with, take the 
drive from the White House to the Capitol, a distance let us 
say roughly, of 117-34 miles. The average President could 
cover that distance without raising his hat more than once every 
three feet, or 2,640 times in the course of the drive. Now, a 
cold and unresponsive man—as those who don’t know Mr. Wil- 
son say he is—could probably get by with less than 2,000 hat- 
raisings, but such a well-known exponent of friendliness and 
good fellowship as Mr. Harding has a distinct responsibility. 
[ feel that I am not putting the figure too high when I say that 
if he does not take off his hat, and naturally put it on again, at 
least 5,000 times during the drive he will be considered a good 


SENATOR NELSON 


deal of a disappointment = 
I have read in one of those instructive scientific journals 


wherein you see pictured inventions for taking off your necktie 
without the labor of untying it or for finding the keyhole after 
sampling your neighbor’s hooch, that in taking off and putting 


\ 


on your hat you consume .5920 foot 
pounds of energy. (I don't fully under- 
stand the use of the word foot-pounds, 
since no one could rightfully be expected 
to perform the act with his foct; but I’ve 
no doubt the term is very scientific.) By a 
simple process of calculation I: find that 
before Mr. Harding has even reached the 
place of inauguration he will have con- 
sumed 2,963 foot-pounds of energy. It’s 
all wrong—not my calculations, but the 
principle of the thing. 

I suggested to Senator Knute Nelson, of 
the Committee, that we let someone ride 
along with Mr. Harding and lift his hat 
for him, in order to prevent this waste of 
strength. This seemed to me a very ad- 
mirable thought. Senator Nelson dis- 
agreed. 

This drain on the inauguree’s strength 
is of more moment than at first appears. 
Contrary to the general impression, a 
Presiderit does not deliver his inaugural 


UNCLE JOE SMOKED AND SAID NOTHING. 


address with his voice, but with his hands, feet, knees and chest, 
and some noted speakers have effectively used the abdomen to 
drive home a particularly telling point. Of course he u es his 
voice too, but it is entirely incidental, designed only for the 
handful within hearing distance. The bulk of the ten or twenty 
thousand who will gather to watch the speech will have to 
depend entirely on the gestures to follow the discourse. 
Becoming scientific once more, I have estimated that ‘o ex. 


{ SUGGESTED THAT WE LET SOMEONE LIFT HIS HAT FOR HIM. 


press the thought “with love and understanding in our hearts 
we must hopefully take up the problems before us” (weight on 
left foot, right toe poised forward, left hand on heart. right 
hand raised lovingly, understandingly and hopefully) it requires 
1.3287 foot-pounds of energy, or a total, for this thought alone, 
of 2230.8 in the course of Mr. Harding’s speech. 
Almost as great as the physical strain of making the speech 
is the mental strain. For inauguration day is moving day for 
Mr. Harding; and we all know what it is 
to move. With so many important things 
on his mind—whether he will have good 
light to shave by at the White House; 
whether the expressman has broken any 
of his golf clubs; whether the expressman 
has not broken the hand-painted memorial 
vase presented by the sewing circle of his 
native town—the need of fixing his atten- 
tion on the noble and inaugural thoughts 
of his speech must be simply an incredible 
strain. 

In short, I hope I have made it plain 
that if we don’t do something to remedy 
this inauguration evil it will be nothing 
less than cruelty to Presidents. 

Senator Sounder. 


Her Opinion 
ILLIE WILLIS: What do they 
by the “vicious circle,” mamma? 
MamMMa Wits: The circle of 
your papa knows, my dear. 
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Impossible Conversations 


\M fully aware,” said the wealthy 
bachelor to the beautiful young débu- 
tante, whose parents were hardly even 
well to do, “that you are thinking of 
marrying me.” 

“It has been on my mind for some 
time,” replied the débutante. “Father 
does not wish me to make the sacrifice, 
but mamma is quite persistent.” 

“And you?” 


“[ am-_trying to reconcile 
elf to living with you. You 
over forty, will. be wholly 
| in two years and I fancy 
t beneath a fairly cultivated 
‘rior you nourish selfish 
livities.” 

“ You have naturally consid- 
| the advantages?” 

“ Naturally. A house in 
town, a delightful camp, two 
cars, clothes galore and a po- 
sition upon which will depend 
somewhat my own exertions.” 





\ 
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BL ae 
MY NIRS 


THE BIRTH OF AN IDEA 
IN UNACCUSTOMED CIRCLES. 


“Have I nothing to say about it?” 

“Nothing but to ask me.” 

“Ah! but I am sophisticated, experi- 
enced, and have myself well in hand. And 
there is also competition.” 

“My confidence in myself remains un- 
impaired.” 

“When will you decide?” 

“Possibly to-morrow evening. You 
might call then and be prepared to ask me.” 











AS WE GO THROUGH “ LIFE.” 


“How would it do for me to ask you 
now? It will save time and put me out 
of my misery.” 

“But have you already decided?” 

“Certainly. I want you to marry me. 
Will you be my wife?” 
‘The beautiful young 
pressed her astonishment. 

“What I cannot understand,” she ex- 
claimed, “is how you could have persuad- 


débutante ex- 


ed yourself to propose to me 
after having listened to what 
I said.” 

“My dear charmer,” replied 
her suitor, “ you forget that I 
haven’t heard a word of it. 
How 
be my 


different, indeed, might 


fate if the ingenious 
author of this little conversa- 
tion could only have informed 
me!” 


HEN the world ceases to 





laugh at them, affectations 
become necessities. 





THE RELENTLESS PACK FOREVER ON HIS TRAIL. 


A Rebel of the Kitchen 


N the little town of Dietersheim, Bavaria, lives nine year old 


Marie Paetsch, who has startled German scientists by her 
ability to make chairs and tables walk about a room, while 
dishes, clothes and other detached objects fly through the air 
With all due respect for the Herren Professors 
who are puzzled by little Marie’s vagaries, we confidently assert 


at her will. 


that the explanation of her iconoclastic activities is sufficiently 
simple. 

Marie Paetsch is the incarnation of feminine protest against 
domestic drudgery. She is the spirit of the future taking Time 
by the forelock and smashing crockery in a moment of frenzied 
prophecy. Bed-making, dish-washing, table-dusting—a whole 
sex is in revolt against them; and, lo, a humble German maiden 
has become the miracle-working Joan of a revolution starting 
in a Bavarian kitchen and destined to sweep the globe. 


Paetsch is not a freak—she’s a crusade. 


Marie 


LIFE 
Ballade to LIFE 


INCE first we saw your face, 
Years nigh a double score 
Have gone; days pass apace 
However we deplore; 
But youthful as of yore, 
With laurels green as spring, 
You foot it on before; 
Long life to Lire we sing! 


The bonhomie and grace 
That you so blithely wore, 
Still week by week we trace 
When all else grows a bore; 
Keen to the very core, 
How artfully you fling 
Your jests and jibes galore! 
Long life to Lire we sing! 


Bulwark against the base, 
Pride, pettiness you score, 
While boldly you embrace 
The truth the brave adore. 
New foibles, those of yore, 
You bare them—everything ; 
Tilt, nor your banner lower! 
Long life to Lire we sing! 


Envoy. 
Prince, although Time displace 
Much of our merrying, 
Till run be our last race 
Long life to Lire we'll sing! 
Clinton Scollerd. 


Right 
UNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER: The 
lesson to-day will be from the Old 
Testament. Can any boy or girl tell me 
what people it was who read the hand- 
writing on the wall? 
JAMIE: 
crats. 


I know, teacher—the Demo- 





- -—_ 
tented (> 


“ JOHN, DEAR, CANT ANYTHING MAKE YOU COME TO A DECISION 
a} 
ABOUT THAT TRIP TO FLORIDA THIS WINTER?” 
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He Needed Jacking Up 
Men's Spring styles will be tight 
around the hips——Tailor’s Announce- 
meni 

REDDIE: Excuse me, old fellow, 

there’s a horrid wrinkle on your left 
side. ‘The re! 

Feri Thanks awfully, old dear. But 
do tell me, how do you get into yours? 
You're always so smart. 

Freppic: I use an improved shoe horn 
with a stunning wide blade. 

Ferpy (sighing): I wish I had your 
energy. I had these trousers made a 
quarter of an inch too loose, just to save 
mysel 

Freppic: You mustn’t. That’s the re- 
action after the war. We all get careless. 
Don't do it, old chap. One’s character 
must conserved. 

Fe How can I keep myself up? 
Tell 1 

Frevvie: Easy. When it takes you less 
than an hour and a quarter in the morn- 
ing to get your things on, then you're in 
danger ! 

JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAK 
HEN a man loses his head his heart HE DID HIS OWN NAPPING 
has usually preceded it. , 
A tired young millionaire chap 
Had everything done by his Jap. 
When he felt like a smoke, 
_ He would make the poor bloke 
Smoke a pipe for him—he'd take a nap! 


, 1 ° 

Mother's Filing System for Neighbors 
HE SMITHSONS: Nice people, and especially kind 
about their car, but it seems wise to find pretexts for keep- 
ing Robert away from their house as much as possible, as the 
daughter is a forward minx, with all sorts of queer, ultra- 


modern ideas. Besides, it’s sinful for a boy with his allowance 


to take such an extravagant girl out anywhere. 

Mrs. Jenkins: Very sympathetic and goes out of her way to 
be neighborly. Feel mean about not being more responsive, but 
the son is a spoiled little cad, and closer intimacy between the 
families might lead to his calling on Ethel more frequently. 
Hope his interest isn’t as great as it seems. 

The Fairlies: Most cordial and attractive people, but I must 
be careful about letting Jimmy go there to play every time they 
ask him. The children are allowed to have candy, cake and ice 
cream at all hours, and if Jimmy comes home feeling ill, Mrs. 
Fairlie coos over the ’phone that it must be because I am hold- 
ing a Wrong Thought. Sometimes it’s quite a strain to be nice 
about it. 

The Greens: A jolly family, but since Muriel has been romp- 
ing with all those noisy little boys her manners are getting 
simply impossible. 

The Blakes: Perfect neighbors, but can’t quite feel that we 
are on congenial ground as they have no children. 


ONTENTMENT is mercly the knack of not wanting the 


“ire’s” FAMILY TREE. things we know we can’t have. 
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TILL am this 
writing in this 
locality a mild win- 
ter; the birthday 
of the impres- 
sionable St. Val- 
entine safely 
passed; Wash- 
ington’s birthday slight- 
ly ahead, but likely to 
be reached without 
skates or runners; Mr. Harding’s cabinet 
still in the condition of “nobody knows,” 
but with a persistent impression accom- 
panied by. some substantial evidence that 
Mr. Hughes will be Secretary of State. 
How much we read in the newspapers 
that does not last overnight; how much 
we have read about Mr. Harding’s cabinet 
that was-‘not so, or did not stay true! 
However, ;a great many things in this 
world aretalked out and what one sees 
in the papers is of the nature of talk, and 
helps to-solutions. Just at the moment one 
subject of newspaper consideration and 
discourse. is Judge Landis, and the pro- 
priety, indeed the legality, of his continu- 
ing to be, a District Judge of the United 
States, while he accepts quite a portly 
salary from the Baseball Organizations to 
be their,boss. Mr. Welty, a congressman, 
has called on the House of Representatives 
to impeach him, so there will be discussion 
of that. Judge Landis affects not to be 
very much interested. He ought to be, 
and probably is, a competent lawyer, and 
as such he ought to know whether what he 
is doing is lawful. When he was invited 
by the baseball men to be their Czar it 
was discussed whether he was more likely 
to accept their invitation or to continue on 
the bench, but, as we remember it, it did 
not occur to anybody that he would do 
both, and he cannot long do both, whether 
he is impeached or not, if the sentiment of 
his profession is against him. If the other 


17 West Thirty-first Street. New York 


lawyers and judges and their Bar Associa- 
tions think he ought not to be a judge and 
the salaried arbiter of baseball at the same 
time, probably he shouldn’t. 
case for experts. 


It seems a 


F Neg tsleeras matter that comes in for 
discussion is the debt of the Allied 
nations to the United States, and whether 
it should be paid. The anti-English ele- 
ments, and the politicians who practice to 
please them, are strong for exacting the 
payment of those debts. Comrade Hearst 
is quite excited about it and breaks into 
very vociferous type on the subject. 
Young Mr. Fish, lately a football star in 
college, and who got into Congress in the 
last election, has been quoted in Comrade 
Hearst’s papers as being very emphatic 
about the duty of the United States to 
collect that money from the Allies or to 
get something of substantial value in place 
of it. Comrade Fish seems to think that 
if we gathered in all the British West 
India Islands it would be better than 
nothing. Senator Willis of Ohio, who suc- 
ceeded to Mr. Harding’s seat, also has this 
feeling about the expediency of our ac- 
quiring both the French and British West 
Indies in part payment of that debt. 

Oh, well; talk about it may be useful. 
Often it is not until proposals have been 
talked out that people realize how bad 
they are. There is nothing very objection- 
able in the idea of the West India Islands 
coming into closer relations with the 
United States, and even coming under its 
control, but they ought never to be looked 
upon as property—as things to be ac- 
quired because they are valuable. Who- 
ever has charge of any of the West India 
Islands and has even a partial responsi- 
bility for the way they are run, has a big 


duty on his hands. There may 
money profit in the relation or there may 
not, but the big thing is the duty to 
civilization in those Islands, to make the 
people. in them better, to make them rea- 
sonably progressive and help them to keep 
in step with the rest of the world whien it 
is going forward. As for buying the West 
Indies with part of that war debt, people 
do not buy duties, and the acquisition of 
civilized and populated territory for pur- 
poses of profit is no longer well regarded. 

Still, that war debt should presently be 
used as a factor in some kind of bargain- 
ing. It is the main, tangible, recognized 
hold that the United States has on Europe, 
and in that aspect of it it is very valuable 
and ought not to be fooled away. If we 
put that money into the war with any 
definite idea of what we wanted, we may 
fairly consider that ten billion dollars’ 
worth of that want is still due us, and is 
secured by that debt. What we wanted 
above all things to have the war bring 
forth was world peace, so contrived as to 
promise to last a while. If we could get 
that now for ten billion dollars it would 
be a bargain. 


Bu such a bargain cannot be made yet. 

Things are not ready for it. The peo- 
ple in Europe are not ready and we are not 
ready. 


The whole discussion of the result 
of the war and the result of the peace is 
The old order, the old 
methods, the old aspirations and ideals are 
everywhere fighting the new. The Irish 
mess is no better yet. It is very bad, very 
bad indeed. The fiscal state of France is 
very bad. She is running up a deficit and 
she does not dare to unpack her army, and 
that is the case of Europe generally. All 


still proceeding. 
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governments in Europe are still afraid of 
one another: somehow that has got to 
pass before there can be effective reor- 
ganization. France needs a lot of German 
reparation money to help her pay her 
debts. Part of her debt is to us, and part 
of it is to England, and that part would 
be marked off if we marked off the debt 
that England owes to us. 

But it is too soon yet to arrange about 
that debt. We don’t want to cancel it 
and have Europe spend the resulting 
credit and relief on armament. 


HE outspoken remarks of Mr. Dawes, 

of Chicago (quoted last week in 
Lire), received so much advertisement 
and found so much favor that the result 
seems to have been to put him back on 
the list of gentlemen whom Mr. Harding 
finds profit in consulting. It is good to 
have Mr. Dawes in that list because he 
seems to have the right spirit. Perhaps 
he will go into the cabinet after all, but 
for our part we have not felt like offer- 
ing Mr. Harding much assistance about 
the cabinct. That is his funeral. Maybe 
the great work of his administration will 
be done outside of the cabinet. Whether 
Mr. Hoover is better off inside or out- 
side of it has been a great deal discussed 
without any final conclusion. Mr. Hoover 
ought not to be bottled up in anything and 
if the cabinet men are to be bottled, he 
ought not to be one of them. So with 
Mr. Dawes. There is a suggestion of us- 
ing Mr. Dawes to reorganize the depart- 
ments. We all want to see the best men 
that Mr. Harding can find at work under 
his administration for the United States 
and the world, but we should not be too 
insistent on having many of them in the 
cabinet nor too much disappointed if they 
do not land there. 


N the administration that is now closed 

enormous things were accomplished and 
a large proportion of them by public serv- 
ants who got to work because the size of 
the job compelled them to, and without 
regard to whether they were politically of 
the party of the administration under 
which they enlisted or not. So it may 
happen again. The cabinet and the rest 
of the administrative organization that 
Mr. Harding starts with is really an ex- 





CONGRATULATIONS 


“yOU REACHED YOUK TWO THOUSANDTH NUMBER BEFORE I DID,” 


periment. If it gets along with the job, 
very well. If it halts on it, or falls down, 
or if without fault of its own the job 
gets too big for it, the rest of the re- 


- sources of the country can be drawn upon 


again. Whatever there is in the country 
the government can have in accomplishing 
the discharge of its duties. Undoubtedly 
the duties will be heavy, and failure to 
discharge them very serious in its conse- 
quences. Moreover, the time for a new 
administration to accomplish important 
things is at its start. If a President 
knows what he wants and has a program, 
the time to put it through is while the 
Congress that starts with him is fresh and 
before he has distributed his favors. Con- 
gress is apt to be obliging to a new Presi- 
dent, who is apt to be of the same party 
as its majority, and has substantial means 
of showing appreciation of support. Let 
us hope, therefore, that Mr. Harding 
knows what he wants, and is ready to 
start right in to get it. Great problems 
left by the war have been waiting for a 
President who should have the backing of 
Congress. At last such a President has 
come and opportunity confronts him. 


Eee &. ge er S 


S Mr. Harding comes in, Mr. Wilson 
goes out. 
might be said about Mr. Wilson and 
his two terms. They covered a period 
second to no other in historical importance. 
A considerable number of people think Mr. 


Undoubtedly something 


Wilson has been a very great President. 
A lot of others think he has been a bad 
one, and a considerable group seem to 
regard him as the most dangerous, harm- 
ful and detestable person who has ever 
been at the head of our government. He 
has hired a in Washington and 
moved into it, apparently with a tranquil 


house 


mind, and doubtless will take a neighborly 
and not unfriendly the 
periences of his successor in trying to put 
to rights a disturbed country and aid an 
upset world. 

This is not a convenient time to write 
Mr. Wilson’s political obituary. It 
be done 
problems he 
worked out. 
that was in the war that has had the same 
executive since 1914, and the only one 
except Great Britain whose govern- 
ment has not changed hands since the 
armistice. 


OE 


OLLEGES are raising the tuition rates 


interest in ex- 


can 
the 
been 


to better advantage when 
had 


Ours is the only country 


a hand in have 


to meet the increased cost of teach- 
That seems a good 
money 

funds 
leges as can be pried loose in the present 


ing and maintenance. 
plan. About as 
gathered for endowment 


much has been 


for col- 


Princeton has 
drawn the line at two thousand students 
and will not provide for more than that. 
That also seems a good idea. 

E. S. Martin. 


state of fiscal reluctance. 
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HE new Ambassador Theatre, opened. by the 
Shuberts with “ The Rose Girl” a week or so ago, 
is nice and red. It gives you the feeling that you 
used to have when you went to the theatre at an 
tL early age, everything very big and very red and 
very exciting. A portrait bust of Cesar Au- 
gustus (or maybe M. T. Cicero; I never can tell those boys 
apart), overlooking the. promenade, strikes the ambassadorial 
keynote and neatly explains the naming of the theatre “The 
Ambassador.” All too little attention is given to the classics 
in our theatre to-day, aiid the Messrs. Shubert have paid them 
a pretty tribute in placing a bust of the ancient Roman where 
it can overlook “The Rose Girl” every night. 

And perhaps it would be just as well to overlook “The 
Rose Girl” entirely, were it not for the fact that Lydia Lopo- 
kova does a dance in it. It isn’t a very long dance, it is true, 
and if you ask me, I don’t think that it is a very good dance. 
but then, my idea of a good dance is Hal Skelly and a pair of 
soft shoes; so that lets me out. 


a a a ‘= 


OWEVER, the contention of this department is that no 
dance is really worth the labor of undressing unless it 
is graceful, and that a dance is not graceful which causes the 
spectator any uneasiness. In watching a genuinely graceful 
dance you have a comfortable feeling that everything is all 
right on the stage, that the dancers are perfectly poised and 
sure of themselves, and you are swept along by the rhythm of 
the thing until it seems as if you yourself were a part of the 
dance. 

This is just the opposite of the effect produced by many 
‘specialty ” dancers to-day. They swing each other around by 
the teeth, the gentleman maltreats the lady shamelessly, and 
flings her through the air, and there is a great deal of what 
used to be done in salmon-colored tights by “ The Four Flying 
Flaubertis,” under the head of “eccentric acrobatics.” This is 
all very well in its place, but when billed as “ dancing,” it is 
enough to make Terpsichore. 

Even toe-dancing seems to your dancing critic a bit unnecessary. 
It is at best a stunt, and the spectator is always vaguely con- 
scious of a slight strain in sympathetic reaction to the strain 
under which the dancer is working. If President Harding were 
to make his first official act a proclamation abolishing all toe- 
dancing in this country, practically no opposition would be 
raised in these columns, 

All of which is by way of saying that Lydia Lopokova, light 
and airy as she is, has moments (particularly while teetering 
on one foot at the top of a flight of stairs as if she were about to 
pick up a handkerchief with her teeth) when one does not 
think how graceful she is so much as how lucky she is. I was 
about to remark that it was not so much Lopokova’s fault as 
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the fault of the one who originated the dance, and then I saw 
on the programme that the dance was conceived and staged by 
Michel Fokine; so we'll let that pass. 

The best thing about “The Rose Girl” as a musical comedy 
is the chorus. I am told, by people in a position to know, 
that the young women are exceptionally good-looking. 


—* GEASS SSeS 

HE trouble with reviving an old success like “Peg o’ My 

Heart” is that it has had so many imitators since its original 
production that it seems like an imitation itself now. Theatri- 
cal producers have a frank way of saying to playwrights: 
“* Peg o’ My Heart’ was a big hit last season. Take that idea 
and as much of the dialogue as you can remember and write me 
something like it. If the public fell for it when it was called 
‘Peg o’ My Heart,’ they'll fall for it under any other title.” 
Probably nine-tenths of the plays written to order are delib- 
erately based on previous successes. 

Thus when “ Peg o’ My Heart” comes back to us again, and 
we hear the old familiar lines and see the old familiar situations 
which have made money for so many playwrights since they 
first made money for Mr. Manners, we feel that some of the 
tang has gone. 

The difference is, of course, that none of the imitating play- 
wrights have had Laurette Taylor to play their Pegs for them 
And that is all the difference in the world. 


ke Se TST GS 
HE New York Drama League has decided not to ask 


Charles Gilpin to its dinner on March 6. He was con- 
sidered, it is true, for his performance in “The Emperor 
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GRANT MITCHELL IN “ THE CHAMPION ” 
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Jones” has been the sensation of the sea- 
son, but then it was remembered that he 
is a Negro. 

Now Negroes are always an embarrass- 
ment to a dinner committee, for there 
seems to be a feeling that if a Negro is 
present, some of the diners will get up 
and leave the room. It is not clear just 
how valuable to the success of the dinner 
these sensitive souls themselves are, or 
how much of a loss it would be if they did 
leave the room. No estimate is made of 
their merits in comparison with those of 
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Owing to the time it takes to print Lirz, 
readers should verify from the daily news- 
papers the continuance of the attractions at 
the theatres mentioned. 





More or Less Serious 


pollo.—Lionel Barrymore and Julia Ar- 
thur in “ Macbeth.” To be reviewed next 
we *k. 

Belasco.—*“ Deburau.” The sad , tale of 
a French pantomimist, famous in the early 
’80's. Lionel Atwill’s acting and Mr. Bel- 
asco’s staging make up for the artificial 
verse form of the translation. 

Belmont.—“ Miss Lulu Bett.” Zona Gale’s 
remarkable novel made into a remarkable 


play about small-town folk, every one of 
whom you know personally. 

3ijou.—“ The Skin Game.” A_ cross- 
section of British social life showing the 
seismic disturbance incident to one class try- 


ing to get above another, made interesting by 
Galsworthy’s dramatic craftsmanship. 

Booth.—* The Green Goddess.” George 
Arliss in an old-fashioned melodrama done 
in a new-fashioned manner, with depleting 
- entirely satisfactory results. 
entury—“In the Night Watch.” An 
Be ally old- fashioned melodrama done in an 
old-fashioned way, involving the sinking of 
a French cruiser in full view of the aud- 
ier 

Empire-—“ Mary Rose.” A highly fanci- 
ful flight by Barrie dealing with spiritual- 
ism. Its effectiveness depends entirely on 
the susceptibility of the individuals in the 
audience. Im one case at least, it was tre- 
mendously moving. 

Frezee—“ The Woman of Bronze.” Mar- 
garet Anglin splendid in an intense drama 
dea ing with the tertium quid pro quo. 


Carrick —“ Mr. Pim Passes By.” To be 
reviewed later. 
Maxine Elliott’s. — “ Spanish Love.” 


Courtship to castanet accompaniment where 
two is company and three’s a crowd of 
pumas. 

»rosco.—“ The Bat.” Good, wholesome 
murder, arson and embezzlement, ‘with the 
mystery unexplained until the final curtain, 
i perhaps not even then. 

Playhouse —“‘ Thy Name Is Woman.” 
Mary Nash and José Ruben in their love 
nest in the Pyrenees, stabbing and snarling 
froin morning till night. 


Princess ——“ The Emperor Jones.” A re- 








the Negro from whom they shrink. One 
wonders what would have happened in 
this land of equal opportunity if some 
irresponsible member of a dinner com- 
mittee had once invited Alexandre Dumas 
to be guest-of-honor. 

Mr. Gilpin does not need the honor of 
being asked to dine with the New York 
Drama League, but it is doubtful if the 
New York Drama League can well dis- 
pense with the prestige which Mr. Gilpin’s 
presence would have given to its head- 
table. Robert C. Benchley. 
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markably fine piece of acting by Charles Gil- 
pin in Eugene O’Neil’s powerful dramatiza- 
tion of terror. 

Provincetown.—*“ The Spring.” To be re- 
viewed later. 

Sixty-Third Street-—‘“ Mixed Marriage.” 
Margaret Wycherly enhancing a drama of 
Irish religious hard-feeling by St. John 
Ervine. 

Thirty-Ninth Street—“ Samson and De- 
lilah.” A tragedy of modern domestic in- 
fidelity serving to bring that remarkable 
young actor, Ben-Ami, to the English-speak- 
ing stage. 

Times Square—‘The Mirage.’ Florence 
Reed better than most people could be in a 
stereotyped drama of sin de lure in the 
Big City. 


Comedy and Things Like That 


Astor—“ Cornered.” A combination of 
the under- and spirit-world which, if not 
particularly original, serves at least to bring 
Madge Kennedy back to us. 


George M. Cohan.—“ The Tavern.” Ar- 
nold Daly as the leading lunatic in the mad- 
dest, most delicious burlesque on romantic 
drama ever staged. 


Cohan and Harris.—“ Welcome Stranger.” 
A little study in race prejudice and its ef- 
fect on the business situation in a New 
England town. Shoddy in spots but inter- 
esting. 

Comedy.—“ The Bad Man.” Holbrook 
Blinn as a satirical bandit with charming 
personal qualities dispensing justice on the 
Mexican border. 

Cort.—“ Peg o’ My Heart.” Laurette Tay- 
lor in a revival of her sensational success. 

Eltinge-——“ Ladies’ Night.”” Big obscenic 


production. 

Forty-Eighth Street. — “The Broken 
Wing.” Something startling in airplane 
crashes. After that a regulation amnesia 


plot, with regulation surprises. 


Fulton.—“ Enter Madame.” Still heading 
the “must” list for those who enjoy light 
comedy delightfully acted. 

Gaiety —*“ Lightnin’.” Frank Bacon, etc., 
etc. 

Henry Miller. —“ Wake Up, Jonathan.” 
An excellent but slightly familiar moral 
pointed out in a painfully conventional man- 
ner. Somehow or other Mrs. Fiske got 
mixed up in it, which, of course, makes a 
difference. 
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Hudson. —“ The Meanest Man in the 
World.” A biff-bang comedy of business, 
highly original at first but ending up in a 
blaze of “ The Fortune Hunter,” “ Turn to 
the Right,” and the rest of them. 

Klaw.—“ Nice People.” To be reviewed 
later. 

Little—“ The First Year.” Your own 
family life caught in the act by Frank Cra- 
ven and put on the stage for your intense 
amusement. 

Longacre-—“ The Champion.” A great 
deal of hokum bound in red, white and blue, 
made tolerable by the delicacy of Grant 
Mitchell, who is really amusing. 

Lyceum.—“ The Gold Diggers.” Ina 
Claire still gratifying the box office in a 
play of chorus-girl lite. 

Nora Bayes-—“ Three Live Ghosts.” In 
spite of the fact that the war is over this 
comedy of three returning casualties seems 
to lose nothing in the company of more 
timely themes. 

Playhouse.—‘ The New Morality.” Grace 
George in a series of special matinees of a 
charming English comedy about nothing 
much in particular, rather talky but well 
talked. 

Plymouth.—“ Little Old New York.” His- 
torical characters in the Manhattan of 1810 
shown in their lighter moments. Genevieve 
Tobin is not historical, but she is very nice, 
and so is the play. 

Punch and Judy—* Rollo’s Wild Oat.” 
Roland Young delightful in the réle of an 
amateur Hamlet. Another Clare Kummer 
confection. 

Republic—*“ Dear “Me.” Absolutely im- 
peccable in moral purport, and terribly 
cheery. Hale Hamilton and Grace LaRue 
spreading sunshine. 

Selwyn.—“ The Prince and the Pauper.” 
William Faversham clanking about in a 
gorgeous manner through a picturesque pro- 
duction of the old Mark Twain romance. 


Eye and Ear Entertainment 


Ambassador, —“ The Girl.” Re- 
viewed in this issue. 

Casino.—“ Blue Eyes.” 
later. 

Central_——*“ Afgar.” Pretty fairly coarse 
stuff made as inoffensive as possible by the 
broken English of Alice Delysia, who is a 
real comedienne. What gowns there are 
were designed by Poiret. 

Century Roof—‘ The Midnight Round- 
ers.” A good night's sleep would be more 
satisfactory from every point of view. 

Globe—“Tip-Top.” Fred Stone, the Six 
Brown Brothers and the Duncan Sisters all 
together in one show. Worth paying a good 


Rose 


To be reviewed 


price to see, but even then you may not 
get in. 
Hippodrome.—“ Good Times.” There's 


boufid to be something here that you like, 
for everything is here. 

Knickerbocker —*“ Mary.” A typical Co- 
han whirlwind, with tuneful music. 

Liberty.—“ Lady Billy.” Mitzi in a show 
which gives her every chance to show her 
popular accomplishments. 

New Amsterdam.—“ Sally.” Marilynn 
Miller and Leon Errol in a highly satisfac- 
tory mixture of dancing and music. 

Shubert—“ Her Family Tree.” Elaborate 
and spectacular setting for Nora Bayes in 
song and story. 

Vanderbilt.—“ Irene.” Still doing busi- 
ness at the same old standing room only. 

Winter Garden.—“ The Passing Show of 
1921.” An original and beautiful ballet, and 
plenty of comedy if you like Willie Howard 
and Marie Dressler. 
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LIFE’S Bi-weekascope 





March 
ARCH comes—in a 
less dusk 
There is an end of snowing, 
And winter breaks like an outworn husk, 
With pale grass showing; 


sudden, wind- 


The stars fade whitely into dawn; 
The pale gold sunlight gleaming 

Across a myriad-jewelled lawn 
Sets hearts to dreaming; 


Then wistful, strange, wild ecstasies, 
And agony of spring returning, 
Stretching the naked soul of trees 


With poignant yearning— 


Swift moods of sunshine and gray mist, 


And a bitter, keen wind blowing; 
In a ragged veil of amethyst 
March comes—no_ knowing! 
Ethel M. Pomeroy. 


Mai 





The Whirl of Letters 
"ANNUNZIO will get to work on an 
epic of the war as soon as he can get 

the Fiumes out of his brain. 

E. Phillips Oppenheim has just com- 
pleted another one of his former novels. 
Lowell has discovered so 


Amy many) 


infant poets recently that she contem- 
plates confining herself 


prose. 


hereafter to 


Can H. G. Wells write more words a 
day than Robert W. Chambers? Perhaps 
Tex Rickard could arrange a match be- 
tween them. 

Complaint is made in England that Rob- 
ert Bridges, Poet Laureate, is not suffi- 
ciently prolific. Evidently the kickers have 
never read his verse. 

“Main Street,” by Sinclair Lewis, 
should have been called “ Pain Street.” 
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A reward is offered for any 
of the outgoing Administration wl 
i’t contemplate writing a book. , 
\ Browning craze is said 
broken out in Oklahoma. 
Miss Anne Morgan’s pugilistic enthus- 
iasm has led her to take up Spargo ser- 
iously. 
The March of Time 
OWARD: TI used to leave modern 
novels around for our young folks 
and lock up the Decameron. 
Jay: Yes, and now? 
“Now I leave out the Decameron and | 
lock up the modern novels.” | 
[L 


What would you do if 


os : 
to exchange places? 
Orrice Boy: Fire the office boy, s 


“Ve aE ae ee 


IFE indulged in a thunderous 
sigh of relief. 


sz 
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= “Well, that’s 
done,’’ he re- 
— marked in his us- 
> al ual matter-of-fact 
J 4 way, as he pasted the last clipping in- 
to the dummy of Number Two 
Thousand. 

He looked out into the murky darkness 
of Thirty-first street, which was illum- 
ined only by the occasional smiles of the 
garmen: workers. 

“They say that there’s safety in num- 
bers,” |.c reflected; “I wonder nd 

He \awned. 

Mechanically and with an abstract pre- 
cision developed -from long and somewhat 
tedious usage, Lire dropped the dummy 
which had completed into the little 
steel basket marked, “For the Printer,” 
and then picked up the pile of manuscript 
that was labelled “ Number 2001.” 

“T can't afford to be sentimental,” he 

1. “One number is the same as 


~é 


mutter 


any other—even if it does happen to be 
a round one.” 

The ancient sanctum door suddenly 
shook under the force of several resound- 
ing blows. 

“I’m not in,” Lire cried out, a trifle 
petulantly. “Whoever it is, I can’t see 
you.” 

“Don’t fib to us, Lire,” said a voice; 
“we know you too well.” 

With that the door swung open to ad- 
mit as motley an assemblage of assorted 
individuals as Lire had ever seen. They 
were Lilliputian in size and they repre- 
sented all the professions, trades, voca- 
tions, callings, businesses, stations, classes, 


” 


castes, nationalities, races, tribes and sexes 
that go to make this versatile world. 

They were unquestionably strange folk 
—and yet, Lire had a vague feeling that 
he had seen them before. Somehow or 
other, they were all familiar. 

The leader, who seemed to be the 
spokesman, was a squat, stout 
wearing a shiny silk hat, a Prince Albert 


fellow . 


“Should Auld Acquaintance—” 


coat, a starchy white vest, gray trousers 
and white spats. 
coarse, were bunched 


His features, large and 


about a bristly 
mustache and thick-lipped mouth, from 
which protruded a well-chewed cigar butt. 
Great diamonds sparkled in his scarf, his 
cuff links, and on his pudgy fingers. 

“Well, what is it?” Lire asked un- 
graciously. 

The corpulent pygmy surveyed him with 
a sardonic smile. 

“So you don’t choose to recognize your 
old friends,” he said. “You've grown so 
grand and you're putting on so many airs 
lately that you can afford to forget the 
people who made you. Here,” he indi- 
cated the crowd behind him, “don’t you 
know who we are?” 

The question was answered with a look 
of blank perplexity. 

“We are the characters who have fig- 
ured in your venerable jokes since the day 
you were founded—two thousand num- 
bers ago. We are the alumni of Luirr, 


(Continued on page 327.) 
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IF LIFE’S ARTISTS HAD BEEN OLD MASTERS 


WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE, AS T. S. SULLIVANT MIGHT HAVE DRAWN 








HERE are possibly a few of our readers who agree 
with us that the culminating point in the develop- 
ment of cinema art was achieved by a Mutt and Jeff 

comedy entitled “The Cow’s Husband”; 

and for the sole benefit of these miserable 
mezzo brows we shall publish, from time to 
time, a list of the short and frivolous films 
which have succeeded in tickling our battle- 
scarred risibilities. 

The best of the current crop are ‘ Number 
Please” (Pathé), with Harold Lloyd, and 
“The Slicker” (Sunshine) with Al St. John. 
4.4 Both of these two-reelers are superior in 
every way to the average long feature production. Honorable 
mention must also be made of Clyde Cook in “ All Wrong” 
(Fox), Bobbie Vernon in “ Back from the Front” (Christie), 
Buster Keaton in “ One Week” (Metro), Larry Semon in “ The 
Sportsman” (Vitagraph), “Bride and Gloom” (Federated), 
and all of Booth Tarkington’s “ Edgar” comedies, which Gold- 
wyn has produced. The last-named have the added distinction 
of being different from anything else in motion pictures, and a 
little more wholesome. 

Mutt and Jeff, of course, hold a commanding position in the 
field of animated cartoons, and the talented pair are at their best 
in “ The Hypnoitis:,” “ Sound Your A” and “ The Glue Factory.” 


O’Malley of the Mounted 

HE Canadian Northwest Mounted Policeman is always a 
highly romantic figure (in sharp contrast to the hapless 
Sennett cop), and, when portrayed by the mighty Bill Hart, he 
becomes little short of irresistible. In “O’Malley of the 
Mounted,” Hart appears as a sergeant who has never yet 
failed to “get his man.” He is sent out on a peculiarly difficult 
case, which affords him great opportunities for hard riding 
and straight shooting ; and, although he eventually runs his prey 






to earth, he finds that the culprit is really morally innocent and 
that the culprit’s sister is a great deal better than that. The 
story then resolves itself into a stern conflict between love and 
duty, and, as one may imagine, duty comes out a bad second in 
the end. Nevertheless, everyone, including the audicace, js 
thoroughly satisfied with the verdict. 
Wing Toy 
HE Chinese heroine, as she has often been depicted on the 
stage, is about as offensive a character as the modern drama 
has produced. ‘Happily enough, most of this offensiveness is 
lost when she is transplanted to the screen, for then it is im- 
possible for one to hear her cooing American ‘expletives, such 
as “ Helldam,” in pouter Pidgin English. Largely as a result 
of this, Shirley Mason turns a conventional type of heroine into 
a decidedly appealing figure, and lends a considerable decree of 
charm to a somewhat commonplace story. “Wing Toy” will 
not revolutionize the motion-picture industry or anything like 
that, but it is a good picture, and therefore to be commended. 


The Kentuckians 

N ancient Greek plays, it was customary to have most of the 
action take place off-stage. The chorus was wont to come 
out and describe what the various characters were doing be- 
hind the scenes, and it was up to the audience to fill in the de- 
tails from the depths of their own vivid imaginations. In the 
present age, however, the producer who attempts to leave any- 
thing to the imagination of his patrons is foredoomed to failure. 
In “ The Kentuckians,” a photoplay based on John Fox's great 
novel of sectional strife, Charles Maigne has let his subtitles 
fill the office of the Greek chorus, and tell the story all by 
themselves ; so that the film is little more than a series of scenic 
views showing the picturesque landscape of the Blue Grass 
State. This is too bad, for there were tremendous dramatic pos- 
sibilities in the original novel. Monte Blue gives an effective 
performance as the mountaineer, Boone Stallard, but the acting 

is otherwise distinctly below par. Robert E. Sherwood. 
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(Arranged as nearly as possible in order 
of seniority.) 

Way Down East (Griffith) —Showing the 
pitfalls which beset the path of all young 
girls in the rural districts. 

Over THE Hitt (Fos#).—Gelatine tears on 
the faces of the actors, and real ones on the 
faces of the audience. 

Tue Mark or Zorro (United Artists).— 
Nobody has any excuse for missing this 
Douglas Fairbanks. picture. 

Kismet  (Robertson-Cole).— Magnificent 
exposé of the crime wave in Bagdad. 

Passion (First National) —The French 
Revolution and the causes thereof, graph- 
ically portrayed in a fine foreign film. 

Tue Love Licut (United Artists) —Mary 
Pickford very badly misplaced. 

Tue Last oF THE Montcans (Associated 
Producers).—Real dramatic strength com- 
bined with great pictorial beauty. 





Recent Developments 


ForsipDEN Fruit (Paramount). — Combi- 
nation of Cinderella, the Eternal Triangle, 
and Cecil B. De Mille. 

Brack Beauty (Vitagraph).—Melodrama 
in which the human interest is effectively 
furnished by a lot of horses. 

Bunty Putts tHE Strincs (Goldwyn).— 
A dash of Scotch, and very nice, too. 

Ovtsipe THE Law (Universal).—Blood 
and thunder in the underworld. 

Tue Devit (Pathé). — George Arliss 
atones for many shortcomings in the 
scenario. 

Tue Spenpvers (Hodkinson).—Good adap- 
tation of a good story. 

Cousin Kate (Vitagraph).—Not quite 
what you’d expect from Alice Joyce, but de- 
lightful, nevertheless. 

Tue  Epucation oF Etizasetu (Para- 
mount).—Billie Burke as a chorus girl in 
strange surroundings. Very well done. 


Tue Kip (First National). —Charlie Chap- 
lin and little Jack Coogan in a masterpiece 

THe Kitrer (Pathé).— Vivid western 
melodrama. 

Tue First Born (Robertson-Cole)—-The 
tragedy of a Chinese boatman, admirably 
played by Sessue Hayakawa. 

BREWSTER’S Mititions (Paramoun!). — 
Fatty Arbuckle, some trick photography. and 
more than the usual allotment of laug! 

THe Orr-Snore Pirate (Metro).—\ iola 
Dana in a good production of an amusing 
story. 

Hotp Your Horses (Goldwyn).— Som 
Moore as a street cleaner who slugs his way 
to the top. 

For Review Next Weex.—“ Just Ou: of 
College,” “A Connecticut Yankee in_ hing 


Treasure.” 








Arthur’s Court,” “ Lying Lips,” and “ Bi "a 
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The Donkey: How Popular I Am! 















































THE SERVANT PROBLEM IN MONKEYLAND, 


Will This Happen ? 


(Extracts from the files of the “Podville Weekly Gazette”) 
January 15, 1919. 


HAkY G. BRINK, of Postmaster Ezra H. Brink, 
returned on Thursday from Camp Upton, Long Island, 
following his demobilization. Mr. Brink was a private in 
the Quartermaster Corps, and his organization was pre- 
paring to embark for overseas when the armistice was 
signed. . ° 


June 3, 1920. 

Miss Maribel Flower, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Jared 
Flower, and Harry G. Brink, son of Postmaster Ezra H. 
Brink, were married yesterday at the Congregational 
Church. . The groom is a veteran of the Great War, 
having served as a sergeant of Artillery in France, though 
the signing of the armistice prevented his organization from 
getting into action. His regiment was marching into the 
line just as the war ended. 

September 5, 1925. 

Harry G. Brink, son of Postmaster Ezra H. Brink, has 
announced his candidacy for the state senatorship from this 
district. Mr. Brink is a hero of the Great War, in which 
he served as a lieutenant in the Aviation Corps, winning 
the French Croix de Guerre. 


August 12, 1930. 

Senator Harry G. Brink, Repocratic candidate for Con- 
gress, is a hero of the Great War. Enlisting in the ranks, 
he rose through the non-commissioned grades to first lieu- 
tenant, and was promoted to a captaincy for bravery on the 
field of battle. Captain Brink was awarded the French 
Croix de Guerre and the American Distinguished Service 
Cross for valorous conduct at Chateau-Thierry during the 
attack on the Hindenburg Line. 

July.1, 1940. 

Congressman Harry G. Brink, who recently announced 
his candidacy for the governorship, will be the speaker at 
the Fourth of July exercises in Podville this year. Colonel 
Brink’s notable record in the Great War is already familiar 
to his fellow citizens. He rose from private to lieutenant- 
colonel of Infantry in a few months, winning promotion 
for acts of conspicuous gallantry. He was awarded the 
French Croix de Guerre and Military Medal and the Ameri- 
can Distinguished Service Cross and Distinguished Service 
Medal. 


son 


February 26, 1950. . 
Podville was cast in gloom Thursday when the death was 
announced of ex-Governor Harry G. Brink General 


Brink was Podville’s most distinguished veteran of the 
Great War. Enlisting as a common private, he worked his 
way up to a brigadier-generalship, commanding a brigade of 
Infantry in the campaigns of Chateau-Thierry, St. Mihiel, 
and the Meuse-Argonne (Flanders Fields). Though modest 
and rarely seen in uniform, General Brink, had he so de- 
sired, could have worn the ribbons of the French Croix de 
Guerre with palm, Military Medal and Legion of Honor, and 
the American Distinguished Service Cross, all won for acts of 
conspicuous gallantry on the field of battle. It is claimed for 
General Brink that he was the only American brigade com- 
mander who led his troops out of the trenches in person. 


There Is Strength 
OUNTRY COUSIN: So you belong to a bridge club, too? 
City Cousin: Well, yes, but not exactly. It’s Local No, 
95, National Order of Auction Bridge Players Union, In 
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1. allegretto, molto e brioso 














ll. andante, sentimentale 
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W. finale: subito, presto con flioco 
' A MOONLIGHT SONATA. 
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Names Quickly “Typed” on 1ic Plates 
by Your Addressograph Operator! 


O UICKLY— privately —in your office, anyone 


“types” names, etc., on 114c plates. Then like 





Onammon Srane 


a flash, this $57.50 Addressograph prints names, ad- “3 ae ommen 
dressés and data thru a ribbon, on all forms — 
advertising — pay — shipping — collection — dividend, 
etc. It's 10 times faster than pen or typewriter. Mis- - 

. . « — Pay Roll for Week Endimg — —— 19 — 
takes impossible! eee 3 amo 


+--+ ——_+ 














Presto! Amazingly well “ matched” form letters ee ee 
and personally addressed circulars are in buyers’ hands 
—orders coming back! Dull business vanishes with +a a — 
dull methods. The keen-cutting Addressograph again Pal nse yg vO 
proves it’s the best way to reduce name-writing costs ' 
and get business. 

10 DAYS FREE TRIAL of this Hand-Operated, Ribbon- 


Print Addressograph will convince you—Have salesman demon- 
strate at your desk—obey that impulsé—write or ’phone nearest - ] Send samples of 1'4c Blank 
office (no obligation—just good business !). ? Plates and tell how we can 


“type” names, etc., on them in 
UNITED STATES SALES OFFICES AND SERVICE STATIONS. 


our office. 





Allentown, Pa Cleveland, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. Pittsburgh, Pa DA s , 
Albany, N. Y. Dallas, Texas Kansas City. Mo. Portland, Ore. (J Asi , Ss Ss thing nor 
Atlanta, Ga. Denver, Colo Los Angeles, Calif. Salt Lake City, Utah * 7 at wont cor tu any’ 8 
Birmingham, Ala. Des Moines, lowa Minneapolis, Minn. | San Francisco, Calif, obligate us to buy, ship on ap- 
Baltimore, Md. Detroit, Mich. Newark, N. J. Seattle, Wash. . ¥ ; " 
Boston, Mass. Duluth, Minn. New Orleans, La. Spokane, Wash. proval Hand Operated, Ribbon 
Buffalo, N. Y. El Paso, Texas New York, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. Print Addressograph for 10 
Chicago, Il. Grand Rapids, Mich. Omaha, Nebr St. Paul, Minn. q day ™) s¢ 
Cincinnati, Ohio Houston, Texas Philadelphia, Pa. Toledo, Ohio ays trial. 

Washington, D. C. 


2 }Have salesman demonstrate 
Adddresso kh. C 917 W. Van Hand Addressograph he carries 
cabillp anne O. Buren St., with him. 


Chicago Ill. a OSend new i921 catalog and 
’ price list. 
CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE—70 Bay St. Toronto 
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Against Time 


Mose Johnson was under sentence of 





If I Were G. K. Chesterton 
If I were G. K Chesterton, 
And G. K. C. were me, 
I’d write the fizziest essay 
‘That ever you did see; 
I’d plant one foot on Betelgeuse, 
The other in the’sea, 
If I were G. K. Chesterton, 
And G. K. C. were me. 
—H. T. B., in New York Evening Post. 


The Old Doctor Helps 


“Tt’s a little hard for young doctors to 
get a start.” 


“TI know. I’m raising whiskers.” 
“They will help. And I'll loan you some 
of my magazines for 1876 to put in your 





death in a Kentucky jail, and as the fatefy 
day drew near he grew very nervous about 
it. His keeper, a sympathetic man, suggest- 
ed that Mose’s only hope lay in an appeal 
to the governor. As Mose could not write 
the keeper offered to write a letter from 
dictation. 

Mose, after collecting his thoughts 
earnestly for a full five minutes, 
the following: 

“Dear Marse Guv’nah: They’s fixin’ to 
hang me come this Friday, and here it am 
Tuesday. Mose Johnson.”—Everybody’s, 


Personal Dynamics 
“ Sambo, I don’t understand how y 
do all your work so quickly, and so 
“T’ll tell yuh how boss. I 
de match ob to de 
yenergy—and jes natchurally 
does.” Nashville 


very 
dictated 


1 Can 
well.” 
sticks 
fuse ob 
explodes, | 
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anteroom.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. o 
AND ARE 
FAMILY?” 
‘An automobile show is a place to which “yYusS—soO FAR.” 
car owners go to hear the exhibitors confirm 


their judgment. ow York Herald. 
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“GREAT EXPECTATIONS” 


You 


—Bystander 


Intimate Interviews 
It is hard to convince a motorist who has 
just had an argument with a traffic |; 
man that police departments are imp: 
to check 


THE ELDEST OF THE 


dlice- 
tent 
(London) a crime wave. 


—Birmingham Age-He 
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non-return of unsolicited contributions. 


Notice of change of address should reach this office two weeks prior to 
the date of issue to be affected. 




















HERE is a place in Egypt where, it is 

said, if you sit long enough everybody 
you know from all over the world will, 
ultimately, greet you. This literally is true 
of the Wardman Park Hotel, where all of 
Washington—the resident social set, diplo- 
mats and visiting captains of industry — 
takes its recreation. 


HARRY WARDMAN ELMER DYER 
President Manager 


Wardman Park Hotel 


Connecticut Avenue and Wood 
WASHINGTON. £ ya 























“ Number, please?” 

“ Give me LiFe 2000.” 

“ Sir, you are presumptuous! 
myself.” 


I’m reading it 




















A More Responsible Tire Service 


—How Can You Get It 


LL of a sudden, thought- 

ful motorists have gone 

cold on tire-selling schemes 
and tryouts. 

Tl.ese are times when they 
are [ooking for a tire that 
will /ower their tire cost— 
that will deliver economy,tire 
after tire and keep on deliver- 
ing it year in and year out. 

+ . *« 


And they are expecting 
more of dealers. 

They are taking their busi- 
ness to the man who under- 
stands their tire problems, 
and who sells the kind of 
tires that will solve these 
problems. 


Now, a careful buyer is 
quick to see that the dealer 
who carries a mixture of tires 
cannot be expected to speak 
with conviction or authority 
about any one of them. His 
loyalty is divided. His re- 
sponsibility not yet fixed. 


* * > 


The merchant who carries 
one full complete line of tires 
is 2 man who proves to his 
community that he believes 
in his goods. 


He is the real tire author- 








THE U.S. CHAIN TREAD 


One of the few tires of which it may be said 
that they deliver economy year in and year 
out and tireaftertire. The U.S. guarantee is 
for the life of the tire and not for any limited 
number of miles. 


The U. S. Chain Tread gives sufficient 
traction on all ordinary road surfaces. It is 
probably the handsomest, and by all odds the 
most popular, of the whole U. S. Fabric 
Tire line. 


ity, who invites public confi- 
dence, because he is thinking 
always of each individual 
car owner’s. interest—not 
of some part of his stock 
that he wants to get rid of. 
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These men are the pio- 
neers of the ‘new order in 
the retail tire business. It is 
for them that the United 
States Rubber Company cre- 
ated a complete line of tires 
on which they can stake 
their reputation —concen- 
trating their efforts to the 


great advantage of every- 
body. 


The real tire merchant 
knows that the complete 
concentrated line of tires 
is his one sure protection 
against loading up with a 
multiplicity of brands and 
the dangers of over-stocking. 


For the first time, he finds 
his stock investment down 
to a safe and reasonable 
basis. He now has a stock 
that can be moved quickly, 
and his customers are always 
sure of a fresh and current 
supply of tires. 


These are the tire mer- 
chants who are thinking of 
your interest first. Think 
of them when it comes to 
your tires. 


United States Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 


Fifty - three 
Factories 


The Oldest and Largest 


Rubber ‘Organization in the he wets 





The Golden Mean 


The June groom had returned to work. 
About the middle of the second week the 
telephone rang as usual, and the stenog- 
“Your wife wishes to talk 
with you, Mr. Green.” “ Tell her I’m very 
busy now,” he replied, “and can not leave 
to come to the telephone, but be sure to 
add that I love her just as much as ever.” 


rapher said: 


—Argonaut. 
In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
The Rate of Exchange 


FrencH Motuer: What! Your father 
gives you a franc and you complain? 
Younc Son: Huh! If I took it to New 
York I’d get six cents for it. 
—L’Illustration (Paris). 
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‘Panor 


Albemarle Park 
Asheville, N.C. 


a. 
Now is the time to visit this 
charming English Inn ir 
the glorious “Land of the 
Sky.”’ Anall year resort for 
pleasure and sport exclu- 
sively. 


Perfect Golf in a Perfect Climate. 


Write for Booklet **L.” Make Reservation. 


Gn America~~ dn English Inn 




















Sure 
Relief 


6 Rnaen 
='!| Hot water 
- => Sure Relief 


7 LL-ANS 


FOR INDIGESTION 


“STAMMERING 


fs Guise and Gire ** 
You can be quickly cured. Send 10 cents for 288 
page cloth bound book on 8 porns one Ow Crater 
ing. It tells _ pe ae Ue cing 
and Stuttering fo: TBENJAMIN NBOt BOGU 
3252 Bogue Balidiag. Tar N. i. St.. Indianapolis.oy 


MOTORS 42x 


ALL SIZES MOTORS Ano GENERATORS uP T de H. 


Langu crtecivs tel Ortertieeth tees tehersto Gn wal Write for bargain catalog 





























EGYPTLAN 


DEITIES | 


* The Utmost in Cig arettes” 
Plain &nd or Ok ip 


“People of culture and 
refinement invariably 
PREFERVW Deities 

to any other cigarette 


ia = > fr 


3O+¢ 
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The Patriot 


I profiteered throughout the war, 

I profiteered for two years more. 
And when the people asked me why 
[ kept my prices up so high, 

I told them that I had to make 


| A profit for my country’s sake. 


And nowadays when prices fall, 

I tell the people one and all 

That every one who buys and buys 
Will help the nation stabilize. 

Be prices low, be prices high, 

None loves his country more than I. 


—F, P. A., in New York Tribune. 


Rhoda 


A young theological student was being 


| asked some questions by a Bishop, who was 


what is generally termed “a good sports- 
man.” “ What were the names of the peo- 
ple living in the house into which St. Peter 
went after his escape from prison?” The 
student thought a moment, and then said: 
“TIT can remember the name of the girl who 
opened the door to him.” “Ah, Mr. a 
replied the Bishop with a smile, “ you would 
remember that!” 
—lLondon Morning Post. 


Not as Bad as Reported 


The Principal transmits to us the original 
copy of this excuse for absence, brought by 
a pupil: 

“Miss G.—James dident have any doctor 
he only had measles in 2 days he was alright 
he made a mistake and said he had a 
doctor. Mrs. H—— 

“yours forever.” 


—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


“Yes, indeed,” argues the Ford salesman, 
“this little car is a great investment. You 
put a few dollars into a Ford and right away 
it runs into thousands.”’—New York Globe. 





An Easy Way to 


Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get 
rid of dandruff, for it will starve your 
hair and ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; 
use enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it 
in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely re- 
move every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 


ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 
The R. L. Watkins Oo., Cleveland, Obie. 





PAB MBA mae 


Be among the first to own Fifi, the fastidious 


FRENCH IVORY 
CIGARETTE CASE 


Its glistening surface set off with flowers of 
butterflies in gilt or with any initial or 
monogram. 
Springs open at your thumb’s command, 
offering a.cigarette most invitingly. 
Choice of flower or butterfly patterns or 
plain case, with an initial, $1 postpaid. 
Same choice with 
monogram, $1.50 
INLAID CO. 
1060 
Broad St. 
Providence, 
H RI. 





EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate prices. 
Most interesting routes. Great success 1920. 


TEMPLE TOURS °S2xtcn" Mos. 
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For Thirty-Seven Years 


\\ (ie have gone, genial, down the road; 
Nor bruised the herbs of kindness 
That grew along; we’ve been to man 

The firmest friend a mortal can, 

Nor jcered a brother’s blindness, 

Nor added to a load. 


We've given largely of our best— 
Wit, pathos, humor, love and laughter : 
inds,. with Beauty, by the door: 
| weekly Time waits, patient, for 
vy that follows after 
pirit and the jest. 


e have striven for. 
shall we, never turning, — 
d in tolerance and grace 
upy our chosen place, 
keep our lamps well trimmed and 
burning 
two times thirty-seven more! 
Joseph Andrew Galahad. 


“Should Auld Acquaintance —” 
(Continued from page 319.) 


and we have come back for a reunion.” 

“Very interesting, I’m sure, Mr.—ah— 
Mr.—did I catch your name?” 

“Oh—I’m Mr. Gotrox, the nouveau 
riche millionaire, whose wife and daugh- 
ters have dragged me unwillingly into 
Newport high society. Sometimes I have 
doubled as ‘ The Trusts,’ ‘The Vested In- 
terests,’ ‘ Capital,’ and more lately I have 
appeared as ‘The Profiteer,’ Surely you 
haven’t forgotten an old standby like my- 
self?” 


“Of course I haven't, my dear Mr. 





_ of World Famous 
i . . 
| Musicians 
PRYOR. Sousa and 
other great players 
| tell how they won suc- 
; cess; how to discover your musical “bump”; |) 
| how to develop it for pleasure; how to 
choose an instrument; how to increase jf 
i} your income in spare time or make big jf 
money in a musical career. * 


You Master a Conn Instrument Quickly | 


Hydraulic expansion of taper branches, Conn’s exelu- 
sive process, insures easy blowing, beautiful tone. ff 
| Built in world’s largest band instrument factory. ff 
| Used in all great bands and symphony orchestras. 
Endorsed by Sousa, Pryor, Conway, Innes, Kryl, ff 
Creatore, Liberati, U. S. Marine Band and hundreds ff 
of artists. 
Free Trial; Easy Payments ' 
Get any band instru- fj 
ment for trial in your 
home. All exclusive § 
Conn features at no 
grteatercost. A guar- 
antee bond with every 
Conn, 


| Send postcard today for success book and 
details of trial plan. 


321 Conn Bldg. Elkhart ind 
Agencies in aff large cities 























TIFFANY & GO 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS STATIONERS 


SINCE 163/ 


MAIL INQUIRIES GIVEN PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/7’ STREET 
NEW YORK 














Gotrox.” Lire was warming _ visibly. 
“Welcome home. And the others?” 

Mr. Gotrox proceeded to introduce his 
companions, and as he called out the var- 
ious well-remembered names Lire saluted 
the stanch friends of an elder day. 

He recognized Pat and Mike, the com- 
ical Celts in the Irish “bull” stories; the 
Absent-Minded Professor and the Near- 
Sighted Old Lady; Cholly Sapleigh, the | 
dude, with his hair parted in the middle, 
wearing a monocle and a huge chrysanthe- 
mum and sucking the head of his cane; 
Weary Willie, the tramp, unshaved and 
covered with dust; the Irate Father, who 
used to kick his daughter’s suitor down the 
front steps; Bridget, the formidable cook; 
Mr. and Mrs. Newlywed, with the usual 
plate of hard, unpalatable biscuits; Sen- 
ator Sorgum, the tedious after-dinner ora- 

















The BILT MORE 


Where the social life 
of New York centers 
by day and evening 


CLOSE 
TO ALL THEATRES 
AND SHOPS 








tor; Little Willie, the precocious youth 




















Your skin 
every 


is changing 
day 


This is your chance to make it what you will 


F you would have a good 

complexion, you must take 
care continually of the new 
skin that is forming every day. 


Every day, as old skin dies, 
new forms to take its place. 
3y the proper care and treat- 
ment, you can make this new 
skin what you will! 


To make your skin soft and 
lovely, use the following treat- 
ment daily: 


Lather your washcloth well 
with warm water and Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap. Apply it 
to your face and distribute the 
lather thoroughly. Now with 
the tips of your fingers work 
this cleansing antiseptic lather 
into your skin, always with an 
upward and outward motion. 
Rinse first with warm water, 
then with cold—the colder the 
better. Finish by rubbing your 


face for thirty seconds with a 
piece of ice. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, at any drug store 
or toilet goods counter, and 
begin this treatment today. 


A 25-cent cake is sufficient 
for a month or six weeks. 


**Y our treatment_for one week’’ 

Send 25 cents for a miniature set 
of the Woodbury skin preparations, 
containing your complete Woodbury 
treatment for one week. In it you 
will find the famous booklet, “A 
Skin You Love to Touch,” telling 
you the special treatment your skin 
needs; a trial size cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap; a sample tube 
of the new Woodbury’s Facial 
Cream; and samples of Woodbury’s 
Cold Cream and Facial Powder. 
Write today for this special outfit. 
Address The Andrew ol Co., 
1003 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 
1003 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, On- 
tario. 





“Doesn’t this seem like the old days?” 
Lire laughed. “How could I ever haye 
managed to forget you all?” 

“Don’t let it happen again, Lire,” Mr 
Gotrox warned. “Keep us somewhere jn 
the back of that badly organized mind of 
yours. You may not think so, but it’s just 
possible that we'll be of use to you some- 
time or other. Don’t forget your 
old friends, Lirr . 
Fa 
The voice trailed off and died, and Lirr 
suddenly realized that the strange delega- 
tion had disappeared into thin, as 
called, ‘air. Sadly he turned to his « 
stared for a moment at nothing at 
then picked up the pile of papers 
lay before him. 

As he examined the proof she 
Number 2001 he blinked, rubbed his eyes, 
and looked more closely. 

His strange visitors were all there, smil- 
ing up at him from their accustomed 
places in Lire. 


don’ for- 


Robert E. Sherwood. 


Here’s to You, Old-Timer! 
VO thousand days of Lire! 
What do you know about thai? 
I'll tell the world it’s a record proud 
To have cheered the wayfarer, jollied the 
crowd; 
Seeking no quarrel, but ready to fight 
For the things you believe are decent and 
right ; 
In the great world march keeping regular 
step, 
Not bitter but wholesome and full of pep; 
Encouraging hopes and _ discouraging 
fears 
As we journey along through this vale of 
tears. 
And he’s done it for nearly forty ycars! 
That’s what I know about Lire. 











who was wont to ask, “ Daddy, what is 
an optimist?” 

They were all there: Boggs and Noggs, 
the irrepressible wits; the Old.Maid, who 
always looked under her bed at night in 
the vain hope that she would find a burg- 
lar there; the Office Boy, whose grand- 
mother invariably died the day before the 
baseball season opened; Mr. and Mrs. 
Henpeck; the Stork, with his unwelcome 
burden of triplets; Mr. Sububbs, loaded 
down with bundles, dashing for the 5:15; 
Dr. Skinnem, the vivisectionist ; the Board- 


ing House Keeper, who always served 
prunes; the dull-witted Englishman and 
the excitable Frenchman; the seedy 
Waiter, who explained that, “ we did have 
soup on the menu, sir, but I wiped it 
off”; the sanctimonious Preacher, greatly 
scandalized at the sight of little boys 
fishing on Sunday; the dishevelled inebri- 
ate, Mr. O. Watta Bunn, leaning against 
his usual lamp post; the Enfant Terri- 
ble and Sister’s Beau; Rastus, the aged 
and philosophic Abyssinian; the group of 
Summer girls pining for male company. 





on that Cough 


Deans have just the necessary menthol 
clear the air passages and make breathin 
easy. Relieve irritation instantly — s 
coughing. There is no ingredient so genera’! 
used by nose and throat specialists as men- 
thol. Deans are as carefully compounded 

a prescription. Deans is the first menthol- 
ated cough drop. Effective, safe, pleasant. 
Keep a box of Deans in pocket or hand bag. 
Sold everywhere. 


MENTHOLATED 
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Appeals To Those 
Who Measure Values 


io competition with much higher priced 
cars in every market of the world, the 
Cleveland Six is the choice of experienced 
motor car buyers because of its distin- 
guishing qualities. Thousands and thou- 
sands of enthusiastic owners have proven 
its superior character and performance 
under every conceivable condition. 


Its strong, well-balanced chassis is built 
around the exclusive Cleveland Six motor, 
the highest development of the enclosed 
overhead valve type. The abundance of 
smooth flexible power, the quick accelera- 
tion, ease of control and riding comfort 


Touring Car (Five Passengers) $1465 
Sedan (Five Passengers) $2475 


of the Cleveland Six will surprise you as 
much as its remarkable economy. 


In four types of beautiful bodies, the 
deep lustrous finish and the upholstery 
of genuine leather and soft rich velours 
are outward indications of fine quality and 
workmanship throughout. No other car 
is more clean-cut or gracefulin appearance. 


Built in its own great modern plant, the 
Cleveland Six is the product of years of 
intelligent, careful work by men skilled 
in the construction of fine cars. 


Select your new car wisely and you 
will buy the Cleveland Six. 


Roadster (Three Passengers) $1465 
Coupe (Four Passengers) $2375 


Cord Tires Standard Equipment 
Prices F. O. B. Cleveland 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: 1823 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Cable Address: “CLEVE-AUTO” 











Use 20 Times 


Then see how your teeth improve 


This offers you a ten-day test of anew 
teeth-cleaning method — enough for 20 
uses. 


Each use will bring five much-desired 
effects. See how your teeth conditions 
change after ten days’ use. 


A film combatant 


The great object is to fight film—the 
cause of most tooth troubles. 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, gets between the teeth and 
stays. The tooth brush, used in old ways, 
leaves much of it intact. So millions of 
teeth are dimmed and ruined by it. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth look 
dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holdsthe acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


Germs breed by millions in it They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Now a new era 


Now dental science, after years of re- 
search, has found ways to fight film. Able 
authorities have proved their ‘efficiency. 
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10-Day Tube Pree 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 487, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tubeto a family 








And leading dentists everywhere now ad- 


vise their daily use. 


The methods are combined in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. Millions now em- 
ploy it. And to their homes it has brought 
a new era in teeth cleaning. 


Watch these five effects 


Each use of Pepsodent brings five de- 
sired effects. The film is attacked in two 
efficient ways. The teeth are so highly 
polished that film cannot easily adhere. 


Then it multiplies the salivary fiow. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the saliva, 
to digest the starch deposits which cling. 
It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva, to 
neutralize the acids which cause tooth 
decay. 


Thus it increases, ina natural way, 


Nature’s teetb-protecting forces. 


See what this means. Send the coupon 
for a 10-Day Tube. Note how clean the 
teeth feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth whiten 
as the film-coat disappears. 


This ten-day test will show the way to 
whiter, safer teeth. And it may mean their 
salvation. Cut out the coupon now. 





PAT. OFF, 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern req- 
uisites. Now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere and supplied 
by all druggists in large tubes. 
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LIFE’S Choice 

Current Books that Register 

The Victory at Sea, by Admiral Si 
How the submarine menace was 
stopped. A direct account of a 
service, 

The Letters of William James, ed 
his son. 
The letters of a great man that a: 
reading to see how human the gre 
are. 

Voon-Calf, by Floyd Dell. 
What happens to those who th 
think. But the hero is very y: 
quite tolerable. 

Points of Friction, by Agnes Repplic 
An illuminating review of the 
“ spirit literature ’’ is only one of t! 
keen points in these erudite essays. 

Roaming Through the West Indies 
Harry A. Franck. 
All you want to know about Hava 
vicinity without the bother of b 
steamship reservation and taking t 


Rhymed Reviews 


Lucinda 
(By Anthony Hope. D. Appleton « 
F ladies twain sings Mr. Hope 
(I mean, of course, Sir A. H 
kins), 
Who fought, to use a vulgar trope, 
Like two implacable grimalkins. 


For Waldo gave a precious ring 
To lovely Miss Lucinda Knyvett, 
Which Nina Frost, the jealous thing! 
Resented, more or less in privat 


Then, pat upon her wedding day, 
When all were gathered, 
flunky, 
Lucinda bolted—ran away 
With Don Arsenio, called “ Monke 


Their lines of life were som 

crossed ; 
\rsenio was rash and flighty. 
But Waldo married Nina Frost 

Who waxed exceeding rich and miz! 


\nd yet, though fish of every kind 
Were caught in Nina’s golden dra 

Her foolish menfolk seemed to find 
Lucinda’s charm the stronger magnet. 


And when Arsenio was dead, 

To add to Nina’s deep vexation, 
Her rival happily was wed 

To Julius, Waldo’s near relation. 


So gladness fill§ Lucinda’s cup. 
While Nina wishes her in Hayti, 

Lucinda thinks they’ll make it up 
When both of them are over eighty. 


Thus ends the tale (though not the feud), 
A tale well-dressed from hat to gaiters. 
The author—may we not conclude?— 
Has surely known some lovely haters. 
Arthur Guiterman. 
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: W.L.DOUGLAS” 


“COULD HE EAT A TART?” 
cup HE EAT A TART? HE CUD EAT THE 
WHOLE DARNED BAKERY!” 


ill They Ever Hold a Convention? 
\TERNATIONAL LEAGUE of Lec- 
turing Literati Who Have Fallen Flat 
b the United Siates. 

\ssociation 


\merican of Playwrights 


tho Have Written a Powerful Second 


Society of Gripping Novel Makers. 
Distinguished Americans 


One 


Union of 
tho Have Received 
ectoral ( llege. 


Grand Order of Defunct Prohibition 
nforceement Commissioners for the New 
tk Dist 

\malgamated Association of Movie 


Who Think Chaplin Is 


arse but Funny. 


Charlie 


National Federation of Loyal Ameri- 


ans Who Think the Sunday Blue Laws 
ould Be the Last Straw But Whe Are 


bing Nothing About It. 


\las! gentle reader, the answer is N 


ur Com: 
plexion seriously 


Are your pores enlarged or clogged 
withwaste matter? Is yourskin rough, 
unusually oily, blotched, orred? Don’t 
neglect the treatment of these defects 
when Resinol Ointment and Resinol 

ap usually overcome such troubles 
quickly and easily. Resinol Ointment 
soothes and heals the skin while Resi- 
nol Soap cleanses and refreshes it. 


Try them and see, At all drugzists. 


RESINOL 


Vote in the} 


from two to five cigars a day. 





Retail He $3_OQ SHOES 


Quality of Material 
and Workmanship 
Maintained 


Sposigt Shese $16.00 |. Seestal Hace *6.00 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
THE STAMPED PRICE IS W. L. DOUGLAS PER- 


SONAL GUARANTEE THAT THE SHOES ARE 
ALWAYS WORTH THE PRICE PAID FOR THEM 





| YOU CAN ALWAYS 

| SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L.DOUGLAS SHOES 

_ SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 

| TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 





They are the best known 
shoes in the world. Sold 
in 107 W. L. Douglas 
stores, direct from the fac- 
tory to you at only one 


profit, which guarantees 
241 to you the best shoes that 
can be produced, at the 
lowest possible cost. W.L. 
Douglas name and the 
retail price are stamped 
on the bottom of all 
shoes before they leave 
the factory, which is 
your protection against \, 
unreasonable profits. 


9 W.L..DOUGLAS 
9 SHOES FIT 


W.L.Douglas shoes are absolutely the best shoe values 
for the money in this country. 
best and finest leathers that money can buy. They 
combine quality, style, workmanship and wearing qual- 
ities equal to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion centers of America. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they cost no more 
in San Francisco than they do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, 
skilled sh d 


They are made of the 


kers, the direction and supervision 








W.L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 
shoe dealers besides our own stores. If your 
local dealer cannot supply 

. Order direct from the factory, Send 


of experienced men, all working with an honest deter- 
mination to make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


CAUTION 


and price is plainly stamp 
ful tosee that it has not been changed or mutilated 


Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes. The name 
on the sole. Be care- 


Vide 


President 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
147 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 


, take no other 
to order shoes by 
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A Lesson 


Mason in 


HE oldest 


celebrated his one hundredth birthday 


Massachusetts 
recently. He was questioned closely con- 
cerning his method for accumulating such 
a gratifying number of years, and the 
discovery was then made that he smoked 
The cen- 
tenarian added, however, that he had no 
think that the had 


helped his digestion to any noticeable ex- 


reason to smoking 


| tent, and he strongly advised everyone 


not to indulge in the vile, nasty weed. At 
first blush the centenarian may seem to be 
an ungrateful sort of person to go back 
on an old and faithful friend in this man- 
ner. Sober second thought, however, will 
make everyone realize that the old gen- 
ileman was merely affected by pernicious 
anti-smoking propaganda. He had no 
reason to think that the smoking had 
helped his digestion, he said; but if one 





PETER J. CAREY & SONS, INC,, PRINTERS 


had punished several cigars every day be- 
tween the Fall of the Alamo and the battle 
of Chateau-Thierry and still retained even 
a fraction of his digestive apparatus, then 
think 
that the smoking must have rendered his 


one would have every reason to 
interior impervious to the attacks of time, 


weather and Bohemian cooking 1 
never would have thought of saying such 
mean things against tobacco unless some 
unscrupulous person had put them inio 
his head. It’s a lesson to all of us to 
take all attacks on tobacco with not only 


a grain, but with an entire pailful, of salt. 


The Reason 


N reply to an inquiry by a would-be 


well-known editor 
“We are 
terested in your article on ‘Causes of the 
High Price of Coal.” We 


scripts to burn.” 


contributor, a 
penned the following: not in- 


have manu- 














“You just know she wears them” 


M*SCALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY, Northampton, 











